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As Thou Leadest Me * 


The short life of a Lutheran pastor’s wife in America 100 years ago 
on the basis of original letters gathered by Walter Lohmann 


Translated by MRS. OSCAR P. BRAUER 
II 


idea tone are Lafayette, Ind., August 22, 1853 


_ “... My heart is filled with praise and thanks to God, who 
has guarded and led me and safely brought me to Lafayette, my 
new home. . . . On Monday the Brohms took me to the train. 
They tried to find someone on the train who could speak German 
_ to look after me; but could find no one. They gave me a letter 

of recommendation which I had to show to the conductor everytime 

a new one took charge of the train. They commended me to the 

Lord’s care, and so, in His name, I joyfully and trustingly began 

my journey, repeating to myself the stanzas of my favorite travel 

hymn, which had given me such comfort all along the long voyage 
from my homeland. 

“It was the first time I had been on a train, and it was a queer 
feeling not to know anyone. I faithfully showed my letter of 
‘recommendation to each new conductor, and they took great pains 
whenever we had to change trains to direct me to the right place. 
On Tuesday noon we arrived at Dunkirk, where we had to change 
trains. . . . But now something dreadful happened. Against my 
will I was being misdirected and practically pushed on a boat 
on Lake Erie. I would have landed in Michigan if I had not finally 

met a man who could speak German and who intervened just in. 
time. There were two older women and a gentleman in my cat 
who, no doubt, were connected with some kind of ship agency. 

As we attived in Dunkirk, where I knew real well I had to get out, 

they signaled to a man who came into the car. They took my ticket 

out of my hand and gave it to him and told him I did not 


* This article is concluded from XXVIII, Winter 1956. 
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understand a word of English. But that much, at least, I did 
understand. As he exchanged my train ticket for a ticket on a ship, 
I remembered that Mrs. Brohm had told me that in Dunkirk one 
must become deaf and dumb to the agents that are working there. 
I demanded my ticket back and said as well as I could that I did 
not want to go by ship but had paid my way on the train all the 
way to Toledo. But the women stayed close beside me and forced 
me to be quiet. I realized I was being misled and cheated. I tried 
to talk to the conductor and explain the situation to him. He left, 
and soon another conductor came back. He was very angry. He 
brought back my train ticket and gave it to me, but did not bring 
my baggage check. However, the women would not let me alone. 
Those passengers who wanted to continue from Dunkirk by train 
had to get off, and those who wanted to go by ship stayed on the 
train until they got to the dock. As I wanted to get off, the women 
held me by the arm and would not let me go. They forced me to sit 
between them and told me over and over I was mistaken and that 
they would take care of me. I prayed God to help me, as I con- 
tinued to beg and plead with them. However, I kept a cool head 
and would continually ask in all directions, as well as I could in 
English, if there was anyone who could speak German. At last, 
after I was already on the ship and had resigned myself to my fate 
that I was being led another way, an elderly man came to me and 
said he could speak a little German. I showed him my ticket. 
He told me I was absolutely right and rescued me from my captors. 
Since he himself had to leave, he put me in care of an old man and 
told him to take me to a German hotel where the people would 
take care of me. I thanked God that at last I was able to leave 
the ship. 

“They were very nice to me at the hotel, and the porter went 
to see about my baggage. I also found other Germans who were 
going on the same train as I. I was quite happy as I boarded the 
train again and we left for Cleveland. 

“From Cleveland I went to Toledo. The train arrived there 
at 3 o'clock at night. As I got off, I stood there and did not know 
which way to turn. I could not understand the conductor nor the 
captain on the boat. At last I found a Frenchman who interpreted 
for me. He said the conductor had taken care of my baggage and 
would see to it that it was put on the boat. However, the boat 
would not leave until morning, so the Frenchman said he would 
take me to a German hotel for the night. Since I did not know 
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which way to turn, I went with him. We walked and walked 
through dark and quiet streets. Ever so often he would stop and 
rest and would animatedly begin talking to me. Upon my ques- 
tioning-him he would say that we were not quite there, and I became 
fearful.and worried that I was being led who knows where by 
a strange man in the middle of the night. And yet I had no choice. 
I did not know what to expect. At last we stopped before a small, 
very disreputable looking house, with several broken steps leading 
up to the door. Suddenly he turned to me and asked me if I did 
not want to reward him with a kiss. With a cry I fled down the 
street. I was never so frightened in all my life. He ran after me 
and finally caught up with me. He tried to convince me that he was 
only joking and hoped I would forgive him. I was trembling so 
I could hardly walk. We were standing in front of a small house. 
As I looked up, I noticed a sign on the door which read, ‘Hotel 
National,’ and I told him I would not go a step farther but would 
knock and knock until they would open for me. He knocked on 
the door for’ me and explained my plight to the hotelkeeper. 
All the rooms were taken, but he finally pursuaded them to let me 
sleep in the living room on a couch. He left soon after, for he 
noticed I would not be quieted until he would leave. After I had 
become calm again, I remembered I had hardly thanked him for 
bringing me through the dark streets of the city. But why did 
he have to give me such a scare! Oh, what a wonderful feeling 
it was as I again found myself alone in the room and safe! Again, 
[had reason to thank my heavenly Father for having safely guarded 
and kept me from danger through this dreadful night. 

“In the morning I had another reason to be grateful to God, 
for just in this very house to which I had been led there were three 
men who were also going on the canalboat and who promised to 
help me. I felt so happy and lucky as I sat in the neat and com- 
fortable little boat and knew that I had only this simple and 
comfortable boat trip before I would reach my goal. But once 
again I had to be patient. Instead of two days and nights it took 
us four days, because the boat had to wait several times on account 
of low water. The women’s cabin was divided from the men’s 
by only a curtain; but it was lovely riding through the canal, which 
wound through woods and farms. At night one could sit on deck 
and enjoy the cool breezes. Our last night on the boat I could 
not sleep, but sat up all night. 

“As the boat landed, I wanted to find somebody who could 
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direct me to the innkeeper whom Koenig had recommended, 
for I did not dream that he would be there himself. As I started 
up the steps, I heard a familiar voice inquire for the captain. 
I don’t know how I turned around, but suddenly, there stood my 
dear Koenig, who had merely spoken so that he would not startle me 
if I should suddenly see him. He took me to the home of one 
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of his church members where I spent the first night. He came 
early the next morning and had breakfast with me, but had to 
leave because it was Sunday and he had to conduct services. I went 
to church later with the woman of the house. After church 
a Mr. Apkens brought me to his home, where I am now living, 
and at six o'clock, after all the services were over, Friedrich came. 
He looks so well and is so happy, I was overjoyed. He still cannot 
get over the terrible time I had during my trip from the East. 
I hardly had time to be alone with my dear Koenig, and we have 
such need to be alone. You would laugh if you could see me, 
dear Berta, for I am wearing a dress belonging to Mrs. Apkens, 
who is a head taller than I, while she washes my traveling clothes. 


My hand baggage has not yet arrived.” 
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Sige BOR Lafayette, Ind., August 25, 1853 


“. .. I have been in Lafayette two days. I am so happy 
that I am near my beloved Friedrich, where I can see him daily. 
We have so much to tell each other and have need of this exchange 
of talking and being alone. So far I have seen him alone only 
twice, and then only for ten minutes... . We do not feel strange 
at all toward each other, which would be understandable since 
we have not seen each other for such a long time. I hope and pray | 
that I will make him a good wife and that I will be worthy of him. | 
I pray God to give me strength and understanding. We have set 
the wedding date for September 13. Friedrich asks me often 
whether I am sad, and tells me not to try to hide my homesickness 
from him. He is so good. He loves me so much. Should I not 
be grateful and happy? ... Pray for me.” 


Lafayette, August 30, 1853 
(Continued, August 31) 


“DEAR AND ESTEEMED BroTtHer [ RupoipyH]: 

“,. . During vacation Mr. Hahn, a student from Fort Wayne, 
is staying here. He lives with Friedrich in the parsonage and comes 
to the Apkenses for dinner each day. Since Mrs. Apkens and I can- 
not go to the city to attend choir rehearsals, the student drills us 
right after we have finished eating. I enjoy this immensely. 
Mr. Hahn also tells us all about the seminary life in Fort Wayne. 
He recently came over from Nuernberg, so we often speak about 
our beloved Germany. . . . Koenig is very busy now. Three days 
he teaches school, and there are many ill in the congregation. 
But we make the best of the moments we have together and are 
making plans for our wedding. Pastor [Claus] Stuerken of 
Logansport will perform the ceremony, and the Apkenses will 
arrange for the wedding celebration. We both want to be married 
in church, although it is quite a distance from the Apkenses and 
will not be very convenient. We also think that it would be a good 
example to the people here who always get married rather in their 
homes than in church. . . . Pray for us, dear Rudolph, on our 
wedding day.” 


ber 6, 1853 
Tig ee Lafayette, September 


“... My heart is filled with longing and homesickness for all 
of you. Only when Friedrich is with me, my homesickness subsides. 
He tells me not to fight against it and sometimes just to ‘cry my 
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eyes out.’ That helps one to overcome the longing. The weather 
here is very warm. Today again it is clear and bright. Yesterday 
we had rain for the first time since I arrived three weeks ago. 
I am amazed how few dismal days one has here. When the 
weather has been very warm one day, there sometimes is a severe 
storm in the evening; but in the morning it is as clear and 
bright as ever. 

“T am here with very dear people, who show much love 
towards me. I particularly like Mrs. Apkens. Although she has 
had no cultural or formal education, she seems to have an inward 
refinement, and has something so noble in her character, the noblest 
of all being her fine Christian and humble manner. This is evidenced 
by her conversation and her work for others. We are becoming 
close friends, and I call on her for advice and help; for she is 
experienced in the customs of this country. Her husband is a very 
open, upright man, with an easygoing manner and full of humor. 
He is a wonderful Christian, but is not as demonstrative about it 
as is his wife. They have a high regard for my dear Friedrich. 

“There is one thing to which I could not become accustomed 
at first. That is the unconstrained manner in which the Americans 
live. However, the longer I am here, the better I like it. I also am 
amazed at the small houses with their limited space. Seven years 
ago the Apkenses built themselves a small blockhouse. Although 
they are financially much better off now, they still live in the 
small house. I sleep in a room with Mrs. Apkens, the girls, and 
the two children. Since they have only one living room where we 
all gather, I can never be alone. This was particularly difficult 
for me at first, since at home I always had my own room. But 
one gets used to everything, and I now feel very much at home. 
We seldom drive to the city except on Sunday to church, because 
it is so far. 

“The parsonage is a friendly little house close to the church. 
It is much nicer and larger than I expected, and arranged very 
comfortably with large, light windows. It is painted gray and 
has a small garden. The members have added many little con- 
venieces. We will, of course, live according to German custom 
as much as circumstances will allow. I am so happy that this is 
~ also Friedrich’s wish. We will begin our married life in Jesus’ name. 
In His care we can be happy even in adversity, of which also we 
certainly will have our share. Oh, if only my loved ones could be 
with me on my wedding day! I will be very sad that none of you 
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can be there. . . . Our wedding will take place in the Apkens home. 
We ze be married at noon. That will be seven o’clock in Germany. 

. Just now I had the happy news that my hand baggage 
baat pak at the station. My trunk came about eight days ago, 
and everything in it was still in good condition — no broken dishes, 
nothing lost. I hope the wedding wreath you made for me will 
also be in good condition so I can wear it.” 


Wee eeecn: Lafayette, September 11, 1853 


“I have been thinking about the time I said good-by to you 
on the ship at Bremen, and how often we talked about my coming 
martiage. That time is now here. How I wish I could put my 
hand in yours, dear father, you who up to this time have always 
led and guided me along life’s way, so that you could also now 
lead me to church on my wedding day. But it cannot be. Only 
with your thoughts from far, far away can you now accompany me, 
and with your prayers to God. May He hear all of us and be 
with us at this time. 

“Thank you, dear father, for all the kindness you showed 
toward me while I was at home. I know it was not easy for you 
to permit me to leave. However, I know you will not be sorry 
about this when I tell you how unutterably happy I am here. 
Yes, I am very happy in the love of my dear Friedrich, and I hope 
we will be very happy in our marriage. Come joy or sorrow, 
may we bear it together. We also have much in material things 
for which to thank God. Of the money you gave me when I left 
I still have $100. So you see, dear Father, things do not cost as 
much here as in Germany. Farewell, dear Father! The Lord be 
with all of you and with us. Pray for us. Even if you do not 
learn of our wedding day until after it is over, God will never- 
theless hear your prayers.” 


(Continued) 

. I have been so busy I could not finish my letter. Twice 
I had to go to town with Mrs. Apkens to buy furniture for our 
house. Now all is in readiness, and the day of our wedding will 
soon be here (the day after tomorrow, in fact), when I will before 
God and man plight my troth to my dear Koenig. I wish you could 
see our home, now that it is all in order. I always say to myself 
it is too comfortable and too lovely, because I imagined it would 
be quite different. Koenig told me that formerly he did not bother 


Lafayette, September 11, 1853 
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much about external things and conveniences; but he believes now 
that one can go too far in that direction and thereby show ingrat- 
itude to God, who gives man these gifts that he should be happy 
and thankful. No, we will not be ungrateful, but accept them 
from God with thanks. Just so we do not become covetous and 
that we will be just as resigned and satisfied if He takes these 
gifts away. 

“You should see the cooking stove we selected together with 
Mrs. Apkens. It is the cutest stove one can think of, and so ‘echt 
praktisch amerikanisch’ (really practical, American style), so that 
I can cook comfortably for sixteen people on it. With the stove 
one gets all the things one needs for cooking: pots, pans, teapot 
and coffeepot, a large kettle for boiling clothes, a roaster, and all 
one needs for baking bread, ‘Kuchen,’ cakes, and pies. It was really 
funny what the man all brought us as we bought the stove. And 
with all that, the stove only cost $21. It is the most expensive 
piece of furniture we have. 

“. .. Pastor Stuerken cannot come to the wedding after all; 
his wife is deathly ill with a nervous fever. So Pastor [C.] Fricke 
of Indianapolis will come. We will have a very quiet evening 
together tomorrow. I am happy we will not have the usual riotous 
nuptial eve which is celebrated here by noisy rites at the bride’s 
home the evening before the wedding. Our wedding day will also 
be a very quiet one. .. . I will wear my black dress and the veil 
and, I hope, the wreath you braided for me.” 


Age b . > 
a eanipe an Lafayette, Friday Evening, September 30, 1853 


*.. . Now we are married. Can you imagine that I am now 
a Mrs.! It sounds so strange to me when they say ‘Frau Pfarrer’ 
or Mrs. Koenig. Oh, how I wish you could have been at my 
wedding! If my letters had not already reached you, did you not — 
have some sort of premonition that it was taking place, that this 
was my important day? It was a strange and peculiar wedding day, 
believe me, because up to the last minute we did not know whether 
Pastor Fricke would get here. Friedrich told me to be ready by 
twelve o’clock, and if Pastor Fricke would arrive, they would drive 
at once to call for me and take me to the church. So, of course, 
I did not know whether I would get married until they arrived. 
So I sat all alone at the given time with Mrs. Apkens, fully dressed 
except for the veil and the wreath. Mr. Apkens had gone to town 
to get my suitcase. I made a wreath of rose leaves in the event 
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the other one in my suitcase would not be fit to wear anymore. 
How I felt I cannot describe to you. I thought of all of you and 
was inclined to weep because I was so all alone and did not even 
know whether I would step before the altar today or not. About 
one o’clock they arrived to call for us. When I opened my bag 
I found that the wreath had become quite black. So I had to wear 
the one I had made myself. Everyone was sorry about the wreath, 
for they could see with what loving hands it had been braided. 
In the church we met the two elders who were going to be our 
witnesses. We sang the hymn, ‘Lord, as Thou wilt, deal Thou >, 
with me in life and death,’ which I had selected myself. The words 
of the hymn are my heart’s prayer and will always be so. We had 
a very nice intimate dinner and afternoon with our friends. . . . 
_Now we are almost three weeks in our own dear little house. 
That we are very happy I need hardly tell you.” 


Continued on Monday, October 10 


“... The church and house are on the outskirts of the town, 
almost in the country, for which I am grateful. The church is on 
the corner, the house behind it. There are four rooms, two down- 
and two upstairs. When one enters the door, one can look up 
the steps leading upstairs. To the left and right are the doors 
to the rooms. To the left is the combination-living room and kitchen, 
to the right the bedroom. There is a carpet in the living room, 
a present from Mrs. Apkens and Mrs. Lehmhuis to Friedrich. This 
gives the room a delightful and homey appearance. We have 
wooden chairs, one seldom sees overstuffed furniture here. They 
are painted and polished. Sofas are not known over here. Instead, 
no room is without its rocking chair. There is a large, high com- 
mode, which is called bureau, also polished dark brown, and 
a dining table which one can open or close, on which we have 
an oilcloth. Over the bureau on a small shelf stands our clock. 
On my bureau I have Friedrich’s Bible, my sewing kit, a small tray, 
and I always have fresh flowers in a vase. Under the step in the 
room is a small cabinet for foodstuffs. On one wall are shelves 
on which I display my porcelain, plates, cups, and tea service. 
On the other wall:are hooks on which I hang my coffee strainer, 
lids, lantern, and all the other things one hangs up, also the 
various pans for baking and cooking. My clothesline hangs in 
one corner, and also the broom stands there. Under the shelves 
stands a small cabinet with my assortment of small provisions 
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and a cute little wooden flour container. Over the table Friedrich 
hung a book rack. There I placed the books which I brought along, 
and Friedrich also added some to it for me. It is really a treasure. 
Friedrich gave me a book by Spitta, Psalter und Harfe, and 
a beautiful volume by Luther entitled Hochzeitsgeschenk, and 
a hymnbook given me before the ceremony in which he had already 
written my name — Emilie Koenig. 


Emilie’s floor plan 
sketch of the par- 
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new home appears 
in her continued 
letter of Octo- 
ber 10, 1853 


“Above the chairs hangs the mirror. At the windows are 
green shades, and I am sewing white curtains for them. The rooms 
upstairs are just as large as downstairs, but not as high, and the 
walls curve downward from the ceiling. Over the living room is 
Friedrich’s study, with a lovely view from the window. ... There 
is a roomy cellar below the house. That is something not everyone 
is fortunate to have. We can store our canned goods and other 
things here for the winter. On one corner of the house is a re- 
ceptacle for rain water (a present from a member), into which the 
rain water from the roof is directed. Without it one cannot wash 
here, for well water is too hard. From all sides we receive gifts 
and kindnesses we do not expect. Our milk is given to us by 
a milkman who does not even belong to our church. Fresh meat 
we get from a butcher member, who is always reluctant to tell us 
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what it will cost. Here the men usually do the buying. At first, 
when we would go to the vegetable market, which is here three 
times a week in the morning from five to seven, we would get 
a large basketful of vegetables given to us. One woman presented 
_us with a large box of homemade soap. The women all make their 
own soap here. We have made some new friends by the name 
of Ulrich. The man is an unbeliever, the woman the daughter 
of a Reformed Church pastor in Germany. They seem to be looking 
for cultured and educated people with whom to associate. She 
keeps 1 me supplied with lovely fresh flowers especially of ‘Levkojen’ 
[ gillyflower} and ‘Reseda’ [mignonette], and vegetables, and often 
brings a large pot of milk from their own cow, with which I cook 
German milk soup. She tries to find ways to please us, so that 
we hardly know how to reciprocate.” 


Indianapolis, Ind., Wednesday, October 12, 1853 


“You will never believe, dear Berta, that after all the hardships 
and griefs I endured when I came over here, I again would venture 
to travel on the train for sixty-five miles to Indianapolis. There 
is a pastors’ conference here which Friedrich has to attend. Pastor 
Fricke and his wife invited us to be their guests, so I consented 
to go with Friedrich. It took us three and one-half hours on the 
train. But how different it was traveling with my husband! The 
train hummed along rapidly through the beautiful woods. It was 
wonderful to behold. But one still has reason to be fearful when 
traveling, and I prayed that God would protect us. I really would 
not enjoy to take a ride on the train just for fun. Friedrich had 
to go because of his work, so I thought I would rather go along 
than stay alone. I used some of the money from Father for the trip. 
I was overjoyed to see in what high regard and esteem they hold 
my beloved Friedrich. This is just a small conference, only seven 
pastors in attendance. First they had service with Communion, 
which Friedrich and I also attended. Now the men are in conference, 
but during the recesses it is very interesting to hear the men talk 
about the various religious sects here in America. I heard things 
about so-called Christian pastors that one would absolutely not. 
believe in Germany. Just one example: Here in the neighborhood 
is a so-called temperance sect that actually celebrates Holy Com- 
munion by using buttermilk instead of wine. There are other sects 
which are also connected with the temperance movement. Meth- 
odists also cause disturbances. 
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“But I want to tell you more about our life in Lafayette. 
Friedrich and I live for the most part after the German fashion. 
We have butterbread and coffee for breakfast. Most people here 
eat meat for breakfast, but we do not follow this custom: But in 
the evening we follow the American custom of drinking tea, that is, 
when we do not have milk soup. Until now I observed the German 
custom of serving many vegetables, but I fear I will soon have to 
follow the American custom of eating much meat. They say it is 
necessary for this climate. In the morning, before our midmorning 
coffee, we have our devotions. We have it again in the evening 
before bedtime. Tuesdays, Wednesdays, and Thursdays Koenig 
teaches school from nine to twelve and from two to four. The other 
days he studies and makes congregational visits. At twelve thirty 
sharp we have our dinner. Then Friedrich usually reads to me 
while I do the dishes. In summer they will add a small kitchen 
to the house. . .. One washes and irons here every week. On Satur- 
days one cooks also for Sundays, windows are cleaned, the rugs are 
sprinkled over with tea leaves and swept clean. The evening is very 
peaceful and nice. Usually Koenig is finished studying his sermon, 
so that we can be together. After supper on Saturday he reads 
to me. On Wednesday evening we have choir rehearsal in our home. 
Sunday mornings I have to hurry to be ready, for at ten o’clock 
church begins and lasts till twelve. Then I quickly make a fire, 
warm our dinner, cook the potatoes. By two o’clock we have 
finished eating, dishes are washed, and the house is straightened. 
On Sunday afternoon there is Catechism school for the children, 
but since there are so few children, the adults also are now answering 
the questions. First everyone recites the Ten Commandments. 
Then they say the Creed, the Lord’s Prayer, the words of institution 
to the Lord’s Supper, the Bible verses, prayers, and promises of 
Baptism. To close they all again pray the Lord’s Prayer. Church 
is over shortly after three o’clock, and I prepare some coffee for 
Koenig, who by this time is quite tired. Usually here in America 
they do not drink coffee in the afternoon, but they already have 
tea at six thirty in the evening. In the evening we either sit here 
at home or go out. Lately the young people have been in the habit 
of coming over for a few hours. One night a week we go to 
the Apkenses. . 

“The weather is quite cool now, so that one must have a fire 
in the morning and evening. The skies are almost always nice 
and clear, sunny and bright. I suppose autumn will be my favorite 
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season here in America. I am really feeling very well now and 
do not suffer from headaches any more as I used to in Germany. 
I again have my ‘healthy German complexion,’ but everyone pre- 
dicts I will eventually lose this. In summer the days are not quite 
as long here as they are in Germany. But they tell me they are 
not quite as short just before Christmas as they are in Germany.” 
cle sr Lafayette, Indiana, November 29, 1853 


Continued on November 30 


“, . - T have been trying to visit all the women of the church, 
which is something required of the pastor’s wife and keeps me very 
busy. ... The members of the congregation have been so good 
to us, always bringing something for our home. The servant girls 
in the church presented us with a beautiful rug for the bedroom, 
which certainly enhances the room. It also makes the work much 
easier, for I now have carpets in practically the whole house and 
need not do so much scrubbing. Since there is very little sand here, 
we have no wet sand with which to clean the floors. So we have 
to scrub them often. You are probably wondering about such an 
expensive gift from servant girls. They really have it very good 
here in America. They earn very much money, most of them be- 
tween $1.50 and $2.00, and are treated almost like daughters in 
the house. When they have finished their housework and the cook- 
ing, they have the whole afternoon to themselves until tea time. 
They can make visits and have visitors as well. The housewife 
dare not tell them anything. They arrange the work the way they 
wish it, and they are never asked to do anything that the house- 
wife herself thinks is beneath her, like shining shoes, for instance. 
They are treated here somewhat as are the young girls in Germany 
who board with one and help with the housework. Whoever has 
a good maid does everything possible to keep her. Besides being 
paid a large salary, they also receive expensive presents. They are 
~ dressed like the grandest ladies when they come to church, in heavy 
silk coats with wide laces, fine hats of veiling, and delicate, em- 
broidered dresses. And they really behave like genteel ladies. Now 
you understand why anyone who needs help and does not have 
much money rather engages the services of a laundress, because it 
is too expensive to keep such a maid. They cause as much work 
as they give help. For this reason even people of means do not 
keep maids. I feel sorry for the children, however, who already 
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at six years of age have to begin to help in the house. They do 
not remain children long, especially if the adults do not see to it 
that they remain children. 

. Mrs. Ulrich, my neighbor, is always thinking of some- 
thing nice to do for us. Every few days she sends her little Caroline 
with either a can of milk, vegetables, flour, tea, or sugar. . . 
The other evening, just before supper, as Friedrich took ae 
some flat irons I had borrowed, she packed a fried chicken, piping 
hot, into his basket. We had to think of the proverb which is 
jokingly often used about America, ‘In America the fried pigeons 
literally fly into one’s month,’ except in this case it was a chicken 
and not a pigeon... . [Mrs. Ulrich} also presented me with 
some embroidered curtains for my windows in the living room. 
They are so beautiful. They must cost over one dollar a yard, 
and there are at least ten yards. I was struck dumb as she brought 
them over. Who would ever have thought that we would have 
such an elegant living room. 


Continued December 1 


. I believe that God wants us to be grateful also for this, 
although if it were His will, I would gladly and willingly also do 
without these things. I suppose you wonder that we here accept 
so much generosity from other people. It.must be quite painful 
to you to hear this. But here it is quite different from what it is 
in Germany. Everyone knows that the pastors are very poor. Even 
those people who do not go to church have great respect for all 
religion and feel that they must do something to support the pas- 
tor in the neighborhood. They would feel insulted and hurt if 
the pastor did not accept their gifts with thanks. We humbly 
accept everything as coming from the Lord, and it is a wonderful 
feeling to let the Lord be our treasurer. . . . He always knows 
at exactly the right time when we are in need. Usually, even be- 
fore we are aware of our needs, God has provided for us in some 
wonderful and mysterious way. It surely would be sinful if we 
did not trust Him at all times and in all our needs! 

. But let me tell you more about our household. ... The 
cookstove looks very elegant, especially on Saturday when it is 
polished, with the shiny teapot standing on top. Everyone admires 
the neat little footstool you sisters made for me, especially the 
women and young girls. No one in America can do anything as 
daintily and in such good taste. Here everything is splashy and 
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done in loud colors... . Twice a week I bake bread, not the sub- 
stantial, solid, leavened rye bread we were used to in Germany, 
but white bread... . We obtain the yeast from a brewery for 
five cents, keep it in the basement, and every few days we pour 


cold water over it. Thus it keeps for a long time... . I also roast 
coffee beans in the oven. It is quite easy, and they only have to 
be stirred occasionally. ... We get potatoes for the winter from 


one of our members in the country, because he cannot pay much 
to the upkeep of the church. I also have put up sauerkraut for 
the winter. Mr. Apkens brought me the cabbage for this, saying 
he had so much he did not know what to do with it... . Today, 
just as I was thinking that we would perhaps have a meal with- 
out meat, Mr. Apkens brought me sausages and spareribs, which 
I had to salt down immediately. So it seems we will not go hungry 
this winter... . 


Sunday, December 4 


“.. . Today is the Second Sunday in Advent. Koenig had 
a wonderful sermon on the coming of the Lord on Judgment Day. 
_ It was a solemn sermon. If only everyone would take it earnestly 
to heart! I noticed several richly dressed people in church, strangers 
who do not belong to the congregation. Usually only the poor, 
the lowly, and those despised by the world belong and go to church. 
The rich Germans are caught in the bonds of their own riches and 
scorn God’s Word, or at least never show any interest in the church. 
This afternoon was mission study hour, which is always held the 
first Sunday in the month instead of the usual church service. 

“.. . Koenig is kept very busy at this time. He teaches school 
three days a week, has confirmation lessons twice a week, and must 
still take time to study for his sermons. ... It is winter here now, 
with a little frost and some snow. Yet in an hour it can suddenly 
again be warm. The weather changes so rapidly. ... Here every- 
thing happens impetuously. In summer when it gets warm — hor- 
rible heat; when it rains —it pours; when it gets cold —a snow- 
storm. 

“Soon it will be Christmas. In this country it is seldom cele- 
brated on Christmas Day, but rather on the following Sunday. 
Only the English (Episcopal) Church and our Lutheran Church 
celebrate on Christmas Day. It is too bad, because it is so won- 
derful when everyone around celebrates at the same time. We 
will have a Christmas tree, if only spruce or fir were available, 
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but we have decided not to buy anything for each other for Christ- 
mas. We can both rejoice in God’s great Gift to mankind — His 
only Son. We will also make a tree for the school children, accord- 
ing to the good, old German custom. But one thing I definitely 
intend to do, and that is to bake real German Kuchen for the 
festival, We think of you at home very much at this time . . 

especially when the nearby church bells ring, which reminds me 
of the bells at home. We have neither church bells nor an organ 
in our little church. Best wishes from both of us, and have a blessed 


Christmas. “Vout fatal 


Emitic Koenic” 


eNO MARR: Lafayette, January 12, 1854 

“The year now is twelve days old already... . We thought 
of you all so much during the holidays, especially at Christmas. 
I told my dear Koenig how we usually celebrated at home... . 
We figured out when it would be Christmas Eve in Germany, 
when the dear, sweet church bells would begin to ring, when your 
lovely Christmas tree would be lit. Of course, here it was still 
morning. I was busy baking butter cake, and I remembered that 
just a few hours earlier you were doing the same thing, dear Berta. 
It was my first Christmas away from home, and I became very 


sad when I thought of the great distance between us. It is lament- 


able that this beautiful festival is observed by so few here in 
America. The recent German immigrants tragically miss the accus- 
tomed spirit and festivity which permeates everything, since all 
celebrate and are reminded of the festival’s significance. Friedrich 
and I had a very nice Christmas celebration, although we were 
not able to have a Christmas tree. We read the Christmas Gospel 
together and also some nice Christmas hymns. On Christmas Day 
we had church service, where we sang praises to the dear Christ 
Child. We also went to Holy Communion. The Lord’s Supper 


is always celebrated here on festal days... . 


Continued Thursday, February 9 


|. . Koenig became ill first. I tried to help and relieve him 
wherever I could. But then, just on the day that Koenig began 
feeling better, I became ill. It was something like the grippe. I was 
in bed eight days and was quite weak when I finally was able to 
be up and resume my housework. However, I must have over- 
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taxed my strength, for on Saturday I had a relapse and again had 
to stay in bed. We have adopted the American custom of sleep- 
ing in the living room in the winter. The other two rooms are 
too cold, for the houses are built so flimsy. You would have been 
amazed how well my good Friedrich nursed me and took care of 
the house. That is the custom here in America that if the wife 
is ill the man takes care of the housework. And so dear Koenig 
kept everything in good order, cooked, cleaned, scrubbed. You 
would have admired him. On the first day of my illness, Koenig, 
too, was still somewhat weak and had to be careful not to over- 
tax his strength. But again our dear Lord did not leave us in this 
dilemma. We hardly had time to think about it when there was 
a knock on the door, and our friend Seifert called to see whether 
he could help us. He stayed the whole day, brought the wood and 
water, and helped wherever he could. The next day our dear, kind 
God again provided help for us. Mrs. Ulrich sent her maid to 
help us. Every noon, as long as I was in bed, she sent broth and 
meat, ox tongues, fried fowl, roast venison, and everything prepared 
in German style. She showered us with kindness at this time. What 
this family has done for us we will never be able to repay! 

“As we had promised, we did not give each other presents; 
_ but our dear heavenly Father overwhelmed us with gifts from some 
of our dear members. Eight days before Christmas, just as my 
dear Koenig opened the door to go to town to buy us some flour, 
there stood a large container filled with flour. A tag pasted on 
the cask read, ‘To Pastor Koenig in Layfayette—a Christmas 
present.’ We were astonished! Such a cask of flour sold for some- 
where between six and seven dollars.... Our first thoughts were — 
Ulrichs. But they absolutely refused to accept our thanks. Later 
we learned that it was the gift of Mr. Ulrich and Mr. Schulz, 
even if they did not want to admit it.... Other members brought 
us many more gifts of food —a pork shoulder, sausages, a basket 
of dried apples (all peeled and so very nice) ... a big, fat hen 
as big and heavy as a goose. Mr. Apkens sent wood for our stove. 
On New Year’s Eve we again were overwhelmed with gifts. It 
seems God wanted to show us once more at the end of the year 
how He showers, his blessings upon us and will continue to do so 
in the coming year. [The following is an example of the involved 
sentences typical of German descriptions.} A young man of the 
church, who had been working at a hardware store, but who had 
quit because his boss had made him also milk his cows during the 
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winter — what doesn’t all happen here —and now is working in 
_a German bakeshop and drives the bread wagon and delivers bread 
to the customers’ houses every morning, brought us for New Year 
a delicious, delightfully decorated Torte. 

“On Sylvester Eve there is always a church service, which, 
especially on this evening, made a very good impression on me. 
Koenig preached on the Bible verse, ‘I am not worthy of the least 
of all the mercies and of all the truth which Thou hast showed 
unto Thy servant.’ Who could say these words better than I, with 


From left to right, the first schoolhouse, parsonage, and the first church 
building of St. James Congregation, Lafayette, Ind. The property was lo- 
cated on Ferry Street near Ninth. The church was constructed in 1850, the 
parsonage soon thereafter, and the school in 1862. Prior to the erection of 
the school, classes were conducted on the second floor of the parsonage. The 
above picture is a reproduction of a pen sketch based upon the information 
and description yielded by the ‘‘yellowed’’ documents and obtained from aged 
people. This information was prepared by Mr. H. H. Decker of Lafayette, 
indiana, and the photo was prepared by Mr. Robert Sattler of West Lafayette. 
This church property was sold in 1866 when St. James relocated 


greater thankfulness? How many blessings my Lord poured out 
upon me during the past year, and still daily showers upon me! 
I can never thank Him enough for His gracious goodness, and 
that He guarded and led me here safely and made me so unutter- 
ably happy. Yes, dear Berta, I want to tell you again that Fried- 
rich and I are very, very happy. The longer we are together, the 
better we get to know each other, the more we love each other. 
And the chief reason for our being so happy is that we both have 
the same faith. That is the greatest blessing that a married couple 
can have, and it has absolutely nothing to do with any worldly 
goods or physical comforts they may possess. We just lately again 
experienced this when we both were ill. Those were perhaps the 
nicest weeks we had and which I would not have wanted to miss. 

. So you see how the Lord provided even for our smallest wor- 
ries, and always helps even before we think about it. And He 
seems to help us especially through people from whom we would 
not expect it. 
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. Yesterday I ripped my muslin dress apart to make dust 
Fa foe the bed. I wore this dress day and night during my 
dreadful trip from the East, and during that horrible, hot night 
in Toledo. Many drops of perspiration, brought on by heat and 
fright, had penetrated the dress. As I thought of this, I could not 
remain silent, but began to sing praises to God for my deliverance. 
I almost felt that it was criminal to rip the dress. But the dress 
is worn out, and in transforming it into dust ruffles, I probably 
will be reminded even more often to be grateful. 

“The beds here are different from those in Germany. They 
stand on legs one and a half foot high. Little curtains hang from 
the mattress to the floor, usually made of colored fabric. This 
doubtless is because of the small American homes with their limited 
space. Under these beds they frequently have a smaller, lower 
bed on rollers, which one can pull out at night. They also store 
all kinds of things under the bed, for which one otherwise has no 
room. The curtains hide everything, and so the houses always 
look neat. A great show is made of the beds here, for they fre- 
quently have them in their living rooms. They have large bed- 
spreads over the beds. They must lie very smooth. At the head 
are two pillows, longer than wide . . . over which they pull long 
white pillowslips. They hang down long at the sides and are 
usually trimmed with lace. They look very showy. ... They have 
a variety of covers here, the best-liked being the quilts. They are 
made of colored patches put together in various designs on white 
or dark background and are very attractive. But it takes much 
time to make them! ... 

Friday Morning 


. Is it not wonderful that Mr. Ulrich, who is absolutely 
nonreligious and very much against the church, and who just 
lately again argued vehemently with Koenig when he told him 
that he was in danger of losing his soul, that just he should be 
so kind to us! Eight days ago his wife sent us another present, 
a large twelve-pound box of coffee, the same amount of sugar, 
and a package of stearin candles, about three pounds. Mr. Ulrich 
said he had made a new contract with his boss which turned out 
so well he thought he would give us a present. — He is bookkeeper 
in a large English shop. We can do nothing but pray that God 
will soon let him see the error of his ways, so that he will come 
to Christ. That, of course, is the best thing we can wish him. 

. Quite often Koenig is called during the night to visit 
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someone who is ill. We have seen several times how effectually 
fervent prayers have helped in times of illness. . . . Conscientious 
doctors are few and far between, and one does not get too much 
help from them. And so, in time of trouble, they [the people } 
learn more and more to go to their Savior in prayer and ask Him 
to help. A good German doctor would really be welcomed and 
would do very well financially. But even if God does not provide 
us here with good doctors, we can put ourselves into His care, and 
Christians can be calm and serene in the knowledge that even the 
sparrows do not fall, nor a hair from our head, unless it be God’s 


will... . “Your faithful 


Emiie Koenic” 


Nie, DearseeiBEeee Lafayette, April 6, 1854 

“... Ihave told you often how kind and good God has been 
to us, not only in worldly things which are necessary for this life, 
but how He has blessed us even more. If He will in the future 
guard and protect me and give me strength and grace, we will 
soon have even greater joy when he blesses us with a baby. Please 
thank God now already for this blessing, and ask Him in your 
prayers to be with us. He who was with me in the days when 
I made my hazardous voyage and journey here, will also be with 
me in the future anxious and difficult days, and He will help me 
overcome them, and whatever else He will ask me to bear. His 
will be done, Amen! How much I would like to have you here 
with me, dear Berta! . . . But it is not God’s will that you be 
here, and I know He will hold his protecting hands over me. So 
I am content and cheerful, for I know His strength is great in 
our weakness. I will again experience His blessing when He helps 
me through my ordeal. Oh, how happy we will be then! .. . 

“. .. L appreciate everything you all are doing and have sent ~ 
me, even though you are so far away. ... For all our other needs, 
the dear, good God has again seen to it that I have been supplied. 
One day Mrs. Ulrich took me to the English store where her hus- 
band works. . . . She bought everything for me that I needed, 
and a good deal more than I had even thought of buying. She 
would not let me pay for anything. You see how the good, dear 
God takes care of us here. We must be grateful and not worry, 
for He takes better care of us than we can ourselves. We must 
pray that He helps to free our minds of sinful worries, for He 
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admonishes us: . . . ‘Seek ye first the kingdom of God and His 
righteousness, and these things shall be added unto you.’ The 
world is turning this command around, but everyone who wants 
to be a true Christian will certainly want to follow God’s com- 
naa ie 
. Writing makes me very tired now, and I have much to 
do, fee I was ill so long and had to neglect some of my duties. 
. Sometimes, when I look out of my window towards the beau- 
iGil woods, I suddenly become very fearful and sad. But with 
God’s help I overcome it again. I do just as I did last year when 
the future looked so uncertain. I close my eyes and lay myself | 
in the arms of Jesus. May He do with me what He wills... . 


Emre K.” 


“My Derarty Betovep Louise: Lafayette, June 22, 1854 


“. . . Since Monday I am alone, for my dear Koenig is on 


a three-week journey to attend the synodical convention in Saint 
Louis. . . . May our dear God protect him on his journey and 
bring him safely back to me. You can imagine how difficult it is 
for me, for it is the first time that he is gone for more than a day 
‘Of TWO.) «.«.» 

_  “... I am not alone in the house. A good elderly woman 
from the church comes every evening and stays with me during 
the night, and her ten-year-old daughter [Elisabeth} helps me 
during the day... . I am still quite weak from a recent illness. 
Just before Pentecost I became quite ill, and ran a high tempera- 
ture almost every day. ... The medicine prescribed for me... 
also had a very bad aftereffect, so that I became very weak and 
would faint from the slightest exertion. ... The German Doctor 
Eisele was quite alarmed at my condition . . . and ordered me to 
bed until my high fever had subsided. This took more than six 
days, and my poor Koenig, besides his preparation for the journey 
and the convention, had to take care of the house and also nurse me. 

. The members and neighbors were all so friendly and could 
not ilo enough for me... . 

“Between Christmas and Easter my Friedrich was kept very 
busy. There was much unrest in the congregation, and bickering 
and quarrels between the members. He had to censure many of 
them for their so obvious and manifest sins. Those who were guilty 
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became quite excited about it so that it seemed that peace and 
understanding would never again be achieved. We, of course, 
- went to the Lord in prayer. .. . He who also has power over the 
hearts of the people, who could quiet the turbulent waves . 
could also help in this matter. In a short time the guilty ones gave 
in and endeavored to prove their love to my Koenig by showing 
renewed zeal and interest in the work of the church.” 


Sunday, June 25, P.M. 


“All is so quiet in the house—TI hear nothing except the 
humming of the flies, for I am all alone. Elisabeth usually goes 
to her home on Sunday afternoon. Through the open windows 
and doors I hear the friendly chirping of a few birds . . . which 
makes me quite homesick. . . . 

Monday, July 3 


. I had to break off because the heat had become so un- 
bearable I simply could not continue to write. Another one of the 
lonesome weeks has, with God’s help, gone by, and I have remained 
well. I hope that by next Friday my Friedrich will return and that 
I shall still be able to meet him. The letter which I received from 
him took eight days to get here. I had been waiting with longing 
and anxiety to hear from him, for I had no idea the trip would 
take so long. After traveling day and night from Monday until 
Thursday, he arrived safely in St. Louis. He arrived a little later 
than the other pastors because he wanted to preach on Sunday 
before leaving, for he did not want to be gone three Sundays. . . 
He will return together with his friends. Since the pastors all live 
so far apart, they seldom get to see one another. So the return 
trip with these friends will be doubly enjoyable. I shall be so 
happy when he is back. The time drags along so slowly, especially 
since I can no longer do much work. I feel much better now, 
however, than I did when Koenig left, and have every reason to 
thank God. The terrible heat we are suffering again, the constant 
streams of perspiration which pour out of me, make me fearful 
that my loved one will not get back in time when I will have so 
great need of him. But all is in God’s hands. He can give health 
and strength, even when it seems impossible. 

“The heat is so much more unbearable since there are clear 
skies practically always and the sun relentlessly beats down on the 
people and the land. The flimsy houses cannot deflect the heat 
of the sun’s rays, so that one can hardly endure it. Besides the 
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terrible heat of the days, the nights are not cool as in Germany. 
. They are almost just as hot as the days. To have a cool 
breeze at night is most unusual. You cannot imagine what we 
have to suffer at nights in our hot houses. I have been happy 
during the past few weeks to get even two hours sleep. At three 
in the morning I lie awake longingly looking out of the window, 
wondering if it will soon be dawn. Occasionally one feels a warm 
draft through the window, which makes the heat a little more 
bearable. One becomes quite used to this draft. The houses also 
ate built . . . with cross ventilation, so that one may enjoy what- 
ever breeze there may be in summer. At times I become very 
panicky when I think of the next few days, because in July usually 
the heat gets more intense instead of better. . . .” 
(The letter is not finished) 
Her husband returned home a few days later. The baby was 
born on the 16th of July. 
Lafayette, August 10, 1854 


[Friedrich Koenig to his father-in-law } 
“Grace and peace in Christ, our Lord: 


“DEAR FATHER: 

“We pray daily in our prayers, “Thy will be done on earth as 
it is in heaven,’ and we know that God’s will is good and gracious 
and holy also when, according to our will, it should be entirely 
different. We must hold fast to this belief, especially in times of 
sorrow, so that we will have comfort and patience and can bear 
the sorrow which God in His grace has decreed for us. I am re- 
minding you of this prayer, so that you can surrender yourself 
to God’s will as a Christian when you read the following message 
from me. 

“On the 19th of July I wrote you a letter filled with joy and 
happiness, in which I told you that God had blessed us with 
a healthy daughter on Sunday, July 16. The birth was an easy 
one, and Emilie began feeling quite well after a few days. I wanted 
to send the letter about ten days after the birth, so I could at the 
same time tell you how Emilie was getting along. It is good that 
I did not mail the letter, or you would now be so terribly disap- 
pointed. On the sixth day Emilie began feeling worse, showing 
great nervousness. She had been extremely nervous during her 
entire pregnancy, and this agitation became worse after the birth, 
although so gradually that even last Sunday she was able to be 
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present at the baptism of our child. The child was baptized in 
the church, but afterwards no one was with us. ... No one was 
- aware of the danger. On Sunday evening the doctor said that 
she had a high fever, but had hopes for her recovery. But the 
Lord’s ways are not always our ways, and His thoughts are higher 
than our thoughts. Her illness became worse, in spite of the utmost 
care, careful nursing, and the doctor’s efficient medical care. Noth- 
ing was neglected. We watched over her day and night.... The 
doctor came several times daily to watch her progress and prescribe 
further medication. Nothing was left undone. I am comforted by 
this knowledge, and it should be comforting to you to learn this 
also. The fever kept getting worse, the doctor called it Nerven- 
freber [typhoid fever}. It was not the German typhus, but I can- 
not find any other name than the one that the doctor used. 

“Since Tuesday, the 25th, she was almost constantly delirious, 
and my hope for her recovery disappeared more and more. On 
Thursday the doctor prepared me for the eventuality of her death, 
giving me no hope whatever that she would recover. For three 
days I wavered between anxiety and hope, and comforted myself 
with the words of Holy Writ: ‘Father, if Thou be willing, remove 
this cup from Me; nevertheless not My will, but Thine, be done.’ 
On Friday morning at five o’clock she went into the death struggle. 
As soon as I began to pray with her, her delirium subsided. She 
would join in the prayer, confess her belief in Christ, and then 
pray the Lord’s Prayer with me. When I asked her whether she 
was prepared to die in this faith, she would answer in a loud and 
clear voice and give a clear and joyful expression of her faith. She 
prayed fervently with me all the prayers I read to her and always 
added a heartfelt ‘Amen.’ She was calm and prepared to meet 
her death... . For three hours she valiantly wrestled with death, 
hours which became instructive and edifying to me in that Emilie 
uttered words of deep spiritual truths, which probably only a dying 
person can utter whom God in the hour of death has particularly 
enlightened and given a glimpse of the future. 

‘. . . It seemed whenever we spoke of spiritual things, Emilie’s 
mind was very clear. During those three hours she did not mis- 
state one word. They were the words which she had often spoken 
with sober, quiet earnestness, and from her deep Christian convic- 
tions. I write this so that the following words will be more mean- 
ingful to you. She prayed first the hymn ‘A Lamb Goes Uncom- 
plaining Forth’ without missing one word, with particular emphasis 
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- on stanzas five and ten. Then I prayed John 3:16: ‘For God so 
loved the world that He gave His only-begotten Son, that who- 
soever believeth in Him shall not perish, but have everlasting life.’ 

She prayed it along with me and added a loud ‘Amen.’ After that 
her face became transfigured, and she said joyfully and softly: 

‘Now farewell, world.’ . Then one could see that she herself 
was speaking personally Fick her God, in which she asked Him 
to stand by her. . . . ‘O Lord, I now am in combat, support your 
combatant,’ she said. . . . Once she cried ‘Oh, the fall of man!’ 
Then, ‘I go joyfully, but you should not be joyful that you are 
staying here. . . .’ She spoke clearly of the Day of Judgment. As 
she saw me standing there so sorrowful, she said, ‘Why do you 
sorrow so much? Do not be sorrowful, I am going to everlasting 
joy.’ Then she admonished the young girl who was there with us 
and told her someday she would thank her for these words. When 
I asked her what I should tell her loved ones at home, she said: 
‘Tell them that they should repent and confess their sins. It is 
my holy duty that I tell this to them on my deathbed. It is not 
just a mechanical duty, but a holy duty of love.’ Later she said 
she hoped they all would be saved. When I asked her if there 
was still something she would like to say, she said, ‘No,’ but added 
immediately, ‘Dear Father, if I still have something on my heart 
that I have not said, please do not let me die until I have said it.’ 


“I write this so that you may see how clear she was.... We 
prayed that God would take her to Himself, that He would end 
her fight with death. But it continued until about eight o’clock, 
when she became more quiet. At ten o’clock . . . she partook of 
Holy Communion with great ardor and holy enjoyment. When 
the doctor came, he said she had recovered somewhat, and gave us 
renewed hope for her recovery. But it was only a short reprieve 

. . for when the doctor came again, he gave up all hope... . 
Her breathing became weaker and weaker, and finally at a quarter 
past eleven, Friday, the 28th of July, she sank into Jesus’ arms 
and fell asleep. On her face lay a saintly expression of rest and 
peace, so that I could not tear myself away from her. 

“T know that the foregoing words have made you, dear Father, 
and Berta and the brothers and sisters intensely sorrowful. But 
I want to admonish you earnestly to seek comfort in God’s Word, 
which He so richly offers us. This is our greatest comfort that 
those who fall asleep softly and blessedly in Jesus’ arms, with such 
a firm expression of faith in God, are everlastingly with God in 
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all eternity... . She has that for which we are still laboriously 
striving — everlasting life, and she would not desire to return for 
all the world. Therefore praise and thanks be to God that He 
gave you such a wonderful daughter, one who has died in faith. 
Thank God that He gave her such a wonderful death and did not 
take her suddenly. We must see now that we follow after her 
and must daily prepare ourselves for death. Comfort yourselves 
with the words, Job.1:21: ‘The Lord gave, and the Lord hath 
taken away; blessed be the name of the Lord.’ The Apostle Paul 
tells us in 1 Thess. 4:13 ff. that we must not be sorrowful over 
those that died in the Lord, as we would for the unbelievers, who 
have no hope. We have the certain hope of the resurrection and 
of seeing her eternally if we also die in faith. May we strive and 
pray for that. 

“On the 29th I gave her a Christian burial on God’s acre. 
The whole congregation was present. Our little daughter will stay 
with the Apkenses. She was baptized on July 23 and was given 
the name Marie Gertrude Claudine. Sponsors were Mrs. Schwarz, 
Mrs. Apkens, and Pastor Stuerken of Logansport. The baby is 
well. Praise be to God, who has also provided so bountifully for 
the little one. She will be well taken care of at Apkenses, I am 


convinced of this. They will keep her _ I am able to take 
her back. 


ee 
. 


. I will keep Emilie’s things for the baby, if that is all 
right with you. I am told, however, that the linens will not keep 
so well because of the sea voyage”. . . so will sell them . . . and 
invest the capital to earn interest for the baby. I have not decided 
as yet what I should do and would like to hear from you. Please 
write to me what you would like to have of Emilie’s things. Berta 
knows exactly what she brought along. I will send it in the spring. ~ 
May I have a picture of Emilie? I would like that very much. 
Please send it soon. I now am again as I formerly was, only even 
more lonely. . . . 

“Emilie’s thoughts during her last moments were either with 
the baby, with Berta, or with you, dear Father. She was patient 
until her last breath. May God Himself comfort you with Christ, 
His Son, Amen. God has comforted me richly through His holy 
Word. 


“Your son : 
Fr. Koenic” 
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“Mein Trostgebet (My comforting prayer) from Pastor 
Loehe’s book of prayers for marriages. 
~ “O living God and Comforter of all the sorrowing! I have 
lost my dearest treasure here on earth. Thou hast torn away one 
of my ribs and a piece out of my heart. It thus was Thy pleasure, 
Lord, my God. Thou gavest her to me for a little while, and now 
Tho hast called her to Thyself out of this miserable world, be- 
cause she confessed Thy holy Son and called upon Him. Comfort 
me, a miserable, sorrowful widower, and help me bear my grief 
and to rear my little child. Send the hour soon when I and mine 
together may also stand before Thy holy face in new joy and ever- 
lasting love. He who sows the seed of love into the hearts of man 
and wife can make happiness out of sorrow. To Him be praise 


to all eternity. Amen.” 
Postscript 


Thus ends the tragic, yet gripping story. That theirs had 
been a short, exceedingly happy marriage of only eleven months 
is revealed in the touching Christian letters which the young Mrs. 
Koenig wrote to the members of her family in Germany. After 
the death of his wife, Pastor Koenig continued in his Lafayette 
ministry for several years. We submit a few salient features of 
his life. 

Pastor George Friedrich Justus Koenig was born on Septem- 
ber 23, 1825, at Haynholtz, Hannover, Germany, the son of Pas- 
tor Georg Koenig. Almost without interruption, his ancestry was 
represented in the ministry since 1555. Friedrich Koenig, as he 
was known to his contemporaries, studied theology in Goettingen 
and graduated from the University of Halle in 1845. Since, as 
it happened to many other ministerial candidates of the time, the 
supply exceeded the demand, the young candidate became a tutor 
on a small island in Pomerania. 

For about a year (1848—49) he assisted his father at Schwarm- 
stadt. During Easter 1849 he was offered an instructorship at 
Grossen-Munzel in Hannover which he accepted. Having joined 
a mission society here, he soon developed the firm determination to 
dedicate his life to the service of the Lutheran Church of America. 
Consequently, he resigned his post a trifle more than a year later 
to make himself available to the Stade Mission Society for service 
in America. That winter he spent in preparation for his examina- 
tions and in May 1851 successfully passed them. 

On April 18, 1852, he embarked on the ship Amicitia in 
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Bremen, landing safely in New York on June 18. Immediately 
after his arrival in New York he called on Pastor T. J. Brohm. 
Since Brohm had anticipated attending the Missouri Synod con- 
vention in Fort Wayne, Koenig was prevailed on to serve his con- 
gregation in the interim. 


Grave marker of Emilie Lohmann Koe- 
nig, wife of Pastor Koenig, first resi- 
dent pastor of St. James Lutheran 
Church, Lafayette, Indiana. The in- 
scription states: ‘‘Here rests the wife of 


the pastor, Emilie Koenig, born on Feb- Pastor Friedrich Koenig at 
ruary 1s 1829, died July 28, 1854.” the height of his activity. 
The Scripture passage cut into the Born September 23, 1825, 


stone is a quotation from John 3:16. died November 17, 1891 
Soon after the mother’s death, the little ‘ 
daughter died also. Both are buried in 
Green Bush Cemetery, Lafayette, In- 
diana. This photograph was prepared 
by Mr. Robert Sattler of West Lafay- 
ette in 1955 


The Fort Wayne Convention had decided that Koenig should 
travel to Fort Wayne and there under the direction of Dr. W. Sihler 
await permanent placement. After a wait of approximately five 
weeks, he received a call to St. James Congregation of Lafayette, 
Ind., where he was installed on September 10. 

As was the case frequently in those pioneer days, the congre- 
gation consisted both of Lutherans and Reformed. This caused 
considerable difficulty and tensions for the young pastor. 

Several years after the tragic passing of his first wife, Koenig 
married Helena Reinking of Adams County, Indiana. This mar- 
riage was blessed with six children. Koenig remained in Lafayette 
until the late fall of 1858. From that year to 1872 he served Con- 
cordia of Cincinnati, Ohio, and subsequently Trinity, New York, 
from 1872 to his death on November 17, 1891. 
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In addition to his work at Trinity, he served as a member of 
the Call Committee, Committee for Immigrants, on the boards for 
Jewish Missions and of the Lutheran Hospital. 

He had been healthy all his life. He was fairly active down 
to the last. After preaching on Sunday, November 15, with some 
difficulty, he became seriously ill on Monday morning, and a doctor 
was called. In the evening a pastor visited him, and after repeated 
expressions of firm conviction in the salvation of Jesus Christ, he 
died quietly at 7 A.M. on November 17, 1891. 

The body lay in state in the church from Thursday evening 
to Friday morning. His wife and all his children from near and 
far were present. Trinity Church was filled to capacity with hun- 
dreds left standing before the doors. The funeral sermon was 
preached by Pastor J. P. Beyer. At the grave (Middle Village 
Cemetery) Pastor W. Busse officiated." 

Thus another servant of the Lord passed on to the mansions 
above. He had been in the service of The Lutheran Church — 
Missouri Synod for 39 years — the years of Synod’s great geogra- 
phical expansion and administrative growth. It is this account of 
a century ago which gives us the intimate glimpses into a frontier 
parsonage, the life of a struggling congregation, and the endear- 
ing associations between pastor and people. As RS: 


7 Beyer, J. P., Lebensbild des seligen Pastor Georg Friedrich Justus Koenig, 
LUTHERANER, Vol. 48, June 7, 1892, No. 12, p.95f.; No. 13, June 21, 1892, 
p. 102f.; No. 14, July 5, 1892, p.110f.; No.15, July 19, 1892, p.118f.; No. 16, 
August 2, 1892, p. 126f. 
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Concordia Historical Institute’s Report 
to the Lutheran Laymen’s League 
on the Microfilm Project 


(Evrror’s Note. — The following is a report submitted by the Director of 
the Institute to the Lutheran Laymen’s League. As is known to the readers of the 
QuarTERLy, the League has underwritten a microfilm project to photoduplicate 
important documents and periodicals pertaining to American Lutheranism. Without 
question this is one of the most important projects that the Institute has ever launched, 
one that will have far-reaching influence in Lutheran research. The Institute wishes 
to take this opportunity to again express its thanks to the Lutheran Laymen’s League 
for its farsightedness in underwriting this project. Thus far two grants have been 
given, one of $1,500 and another of $1,200.) 


It is about a year ago that the first survey and progress report 
on the Microfilm Project was rendered by the Institute to the Lu- 
theran Laymen’s League. In that report we outlined the work that 
had been accomplished up to that time, as well as some of the 
difficulties that were encountered. A certain amount of survey and 
paper work had to be done before any actual filming could be 
undertaken. The majority of this work was done by seminary stu- 
dents under the supervision of the undersigned. The first con- 
cern of this survey was to ascertain the existence and location of 
important Lutheran periodicals. The process of establishing, iden- 
tifying, and screening Lutheran periodicals published in America 
has been continued this year by a seminary student who is adept 
not only in the English, but also in the German, French, and 
Slavic languages. By the spring of 1955 we had a total of 262 
titles of periodicals on which we were attempting to gather further 
information, enabling us to make our final selections for filming. 
At present we have a total of 500 such titles of which at least 
a third would be highly useful and desirable in our Lutheran re- 
search library. 

We are happy to report that 20 Lutheran periodicals have 
been filmed to date, covering approximately 200 volumes. These 
have been filmed at widely divergent geographical points, such 
as Durham, N.C.; Chicago, Ill.; Washington, D.C.; Philadel- 
phia, Pa.; Rock Island, Ill.; New York, N. Y.; New Orleans, La.; 
and St. Louis, Mo. You will recall that in our last report we stated 
that negotiations were under way to film approximately 25 peri- 
odicals. While we have not been able to acquire all 25, we never- 
theless have been successful in establishing their location and avail- 
ability. The filming of the remainder will have to await the budget 
allotments of the future. 

Of the $1,138.35 spent on films to date, one portion has been 
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devoted to acquiring either the manuscript or very rare printed 
_ copies of the proceedings of the old Lutheran synods, some dating 
back almost 200 years. The total number of these proceedings 
acquited thus far are 65 separate reports. Another portion was used 
to acquire correspondence, pamphlets, and documents covering 
approximately 700 feet of film. Many of these documents, corre- 
spondence, reports, etc., were culled from the Society for Propaga- 
tion of the Gospel collection, located in the Library of Congress, 
Washington, D. C., and bear on the Lutheran Church in Colonial 
America. It is quite possible that these sources have not been tapped 
by the Lutheran historian. 

One of the most valuable film accessions, also acquired dur- 
ing the past year, are the 23 separate pastors’ and missionaries’ 
diaries, all in manuscript, covering a total of 275 years. Here 
is primary source material at its most fruitful best! With the 
exception of one or two diaries, none of them have been used to 
any extent by Lutheran historians heretofore. With a few supple- 
mental diaries, reports, and documents, garnered from eastern Lu- 
theran depositories, we will enable the serious researcher to do 
almost all of his work here in St. Louis, rather than making ex- 
tensive trips to the east and scattered other places. 

At the present time, two longer serials, Ev. Luth. Kirchenblatt 
of 73 volumes, and The Lutheran Standard of 90 volumes are 
being filmed. In the case of both of these periodicals, only one 
set is in existence — the Kirchenblatt in Dubuque, Iowa, and the 
Standard at Columbus, Ohio. Because only one set of both period- 
icals has been in existence to date, they could not be shipped out 
of the city for research purposes, and thus formerly we had always 
been limited in obtaining the total picture. The total amount of 
film purchased through the first LLL grant amounts to 3,500 feet. 

We are still being slowed down somewhat because of the 
project of the Chicago University called the “Corpus of American 
Lutheranism.” For the past several years this group has been film- 
ing important Lutheran sources scattered throughout the country. 
We have consistently tried to avoid any duplication of effort be- 
tween our project and theirs. The “Corpus” project, however, has 
not outlined its plaris for the future. In the absence of such a plan, 
we have encountered difficulties from time to time and have also 
been slowed down in our own efforts. 

Another difficulty which has prevented us from making the 
rapid progress anticipated is the fact that many of the Lutheran 
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depositories are understaffed and do not have their archives and 
depositories in a functional condition. We encountered on several 
occasions a wait of several months before we even received an 
acknowledgment to our inquiry. This is no reflection on the interest 
on the part of the depositories, but rather points to the fact that 
much work still needs to be done, especially in the areas of collating, 
preparing inventories and guides, and the general work of a cumula- 
tive index. 
Financial Report 

Up to the present time the expenses have been twofold: 
(1) actual filming, and (2) administrative expenses. The ratio 
is three to one. For each dollar and some cents that have been spent 
administratively, slightly less than three dollars have been spent 
for actual filming. During the initial stages of the project we 
spent more on administration than on actual filming. By this time, 
after the data have been collected, an increasingly larger propor- 
tion can be devoted to actual filming costs. We spent $1,138.35 
on actual filming to date. In contrast to that, the administrative 
expenses have amounted to $463.71 since April 30, 1955. This in- 
cludes the student payroll, consisting of research, maintenance of 
files, preparing indices, and making the acquired film available 
for use in the building. It does not include any of the director’s 
or secretary’s time spent on the project. Research and survey 
travel to Washington, D.C., Philadelphia, Pa., and Rock Island, 
Ill, was added to the administrative expenses. These two trips 
amounted to an on-the-spot investigation, conducted in May 1955 
and September 1955 of the resources available in the Library of 
Congress, the Lutheran Seminary at Mount Airy, Philadelphia, Pa., 
and Augustana College and Seminary libraries located at Rock 
Island, Ill. Both trips proved to be unusually profitable in mak- 
ing valuable sources available. In the absence of any uniform union 
catalog of Lutheran materials in America, this is the only procedure 
which proves successful. The total amount required for this pur- 
pose was $246.77. Additional surveys of this type are planned and 
should include the Lutheran Seminary of Gettysburg, Pa.; the Lu- 
theran Theological Seminary at Columbus, Ohio; as well as the 
New York Public Library and the New York Historical Society. 
The rest of the charges, such as telephone, express, and local staff 
time required in preparation for either shipping or filming accounts 
for the balance of the administrative expenses. Guides and inven- 
tories purchased in connection with the project amount to $4.15. 
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Prospectus 


At present we-have 12 titles on file which are available for 
filming as soon as the funds become available. These are located 
at Columbus, Ohio; Gettysburg, Pa.; Newberry College, South 
Carolina; St. Matthew’s Church of New York City; and in Madi- 
son, Wis., at the Wisconsin State Historical Society. These 12 
titles, all fundamental to the study of Lutheranism in America, are 
available on film at a total cost of $3,600. 

Thus far we also have not been able to ferret out the various 
chronicles concerning Lutheranism’s growth in various geographical 
areas, such as Fort Wayne, Ind.; Chicago, IIl.; Cleveland, Ohio; 
San Francisco, Calif., and Frankenmuth, Mich. 

In closing I would like to relate an experience I had only 
several weeks ago. Upon meeting the executive secretary of a large 
Protestant denominational historical society, the subject naturally 
turned to the microfilm project. His introduction attracted my 
attention immediately since he said, “We . . . have the reputation 
of having spent the largest amount of money on a microfilm 
project.” In view of the work we were privileged to do during 
the past years my first impulse was to challenge the statement. 
However, I approached it very cautiously by filling in with the 
fact that we had spent approximately $1,350 during the past two 
years, or a total of $2,700. He smiled benignly at my innocence 
and told me that their annual budget for filming purposes amounted 
to approximately $25,000. 

We herewith respectfully petition the Lutheran Laymen’s 
League to continue to consider the needs of this project and to 
grant the sum of $1,200 to the Institute for microfilm purposes for 
the fiscal year 1956—57. We can assure the membership, as well 
as the Board of Directors of the Lutheran Laymen’s League, that 
the funds entrusted to our care for microfilming purposes will be 
used with the utmost discretion. We should also underscore the 
fact that the films are used repeatedly. This will increase even 
more with the accumulation of additional material. 


Respectfully submitted, 


; ConcorpiA HistoricAL INsTITUTE 


Aue. R. SUELFLow, Director 
May 15, 1956. 
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The Board of Governors 


During the past quarter a number of changes have taken place 
on the Board of Governors. Dr. George Dolak accepted a call to 
St. Paul Lutheran Church, Braddock, Pa., which made it impos- 
sible for him to continue his membership on the board as repre- 
sentative of the Slovak Evangelical Lutheran Church. Since he 
was also secretary of the board, a double vacancy was created by 
his resignation. Dr. Dolak had been a member of the Board of 
Directors since 1949 and since May 1950 its secretary. With the 
acceptance of his resignation the board recognized his faithful 
service and his deep interest for the Institute. May the Lord con- 
tinue to bless him in his new field of labor. 

At the same meeting in which Dr. Dolak resigned, Mr. Theo- 
dore Eckhart, after many years of service, resigned from his office 
as treasurer of the board. Mr. Eckhart is not only a charter mem- 
ber of the Institute, but also a charter member of its board. From 
the very beginning of its organization he was its financial secretary, 
which office was combined with that of the treasurer in July 1942. 
Throughout these years Mr. Eckhart was the faithful watchdog 
of the treasury. In recent months, since his retirement, he has 
spent many additional hours in the interest of the Institute. Since 
he will continue as a member of the Board of Governors, we expect 
to see much of him in the future. 

Dr. Carl Meyer was appointed to succeed Dr. Dolak as member 
of the board and secretary. Mr. Erwin Marting of St. Louis 
accepted the appointment as treasurer of the board. 


Editor Resigns 


A little over six years ago, we assumed with high hope the 
editorship of Concorpia Historica INstITuTE QUARTERLY as 
successor to Dr. W. Gustav Polack. The April 1950 issue, in which 
the new editor took over, promised to continue in the path laid out 
by the first editor. Whether the past records substantiate that 
pledge, we leave to the kindness of the reader. In the past months 
it has become evident that the QUARTERLY was not living up to 
the goals which the editor had set up for himself for the simple 
reason that it was no longer physically possible to do so. The added 
responsibilities that have been assumed in the last years continue 
to interfere with the planning required by a periodical which 
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attempts to achieve the purposes of our QuarterLy. With consid- 
erable reluctance we finally cast about for a successor who would 
not only promise effective work but who could deliver the goods. 
The reluctance expressed is real. It is not a formal, diplomatic, 
or gentlemanly pose. 

The new editor of the Quarterty who will begin with the 
summer issue is Dr. Carl Meyer, professor in the Department of 
Historical Theology at Concordia Seminary, St. Louis. Dr. Meyer 
comes to his task with con- 
siderable editorial and writing 
experiences. He wrote the 
historical section of the 1949 
Yearbook of the Lutheran 
Education Association, Lu- 
theran Secondary and Higher 
Education for Effective Ad- 
ministration. He has con- 
tributed to Concordia Theo- 
logical Monthly, Lutheran Ed- 
ucation, American Lutheran, 
and the Lutheran Sentinel. 
Upon invitation he has read 
essays at regular meetings of 
several of the national his- 
torical societies. Dr. Carl Meyer 

Dr. Meyer graduated and 
received his B.D. from Concordia Seminary, St. Louis, in 1930. 
The University of Chicago awarded him a Master of Arts degree 
in 1931 and a Ph.D. in 1954. His Master’s Thesis was “Major 
English Negotiations with the German Princes, 1527—34.” His 
doctoral dissertation was “History of Secondary Education in The 
Lutheran Church — Missouri Synod.” He has also attended the 
University of Minnesota and the Mankato State Teachers College. 
In 1931 he became pastor of Redeemer Lutheran Church, Rochester, 
Minn. Three years later he accepted an instructorship at Bethany 
Lutheran College, Mankato, Minn. In 1943 he became principal of 
Luther Institute, Chicago, Ill, and since 1954 has been professor 
at Concordia Seminary. 

The Institute is fortunate that its QuarTERLY will be in the 
hands of such a competent and scholarly editor as Dr. Meyer. 


ArtTHuR C. Repp 
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Book Fund 


It is only within recent years that the Institute could devote 
a small percentage (less than 14 per cent) of its annual budget 
to the purchase of new and used books. The sum has never been 
adequate to fill in our gaps or to remain current on historical books 
which are published annually. 

This situation was partially alleviated when friends and rela- 
tives of Mr. A. Henry Suelflow of Rockfield, Wis., contributed 
$200 as a memorial to him. Born on April 28, 1884, Mr. Suelflow 
had been a member of the Institute for many years and always 
expressed a warm interest in its work. The Lord called him home 
on February 3, 1956. He had been a member of Trinity Congre- 
gation, Thiensville, Wis. Of his six children, four are serving the 
church in a full-time capacity, one of whom is the Director of 
the Institute. it 

Additions for the $200 fund are expected in the future, an 
the money has been earmarked for the purchase of new and used 
books. The Institute has several suggestions for similar memorial 
projects and would welcome correspondence in regard to them. 


M.R. P. 


Who Was He? 


Several times daily the Institute staff is asked, “Who was ; 
who served this congregation” as pastor or teacher? Frequently 
an inordinate amount of time is used in preparing a biographical 
sketch of a former servant of The Lutheran Church — Missouri 
Synod. In the future, however, time consumed in such research 
should become minimal because of two projects currently conducted. 

For several years the Public Relations Department, the Statis- 
tical Department of Synod, and the Institute have been studying 
ways and modes of procedure to reproduce the biographical records. 
collected and accumulated by Synod’s statisticians. Straight typing 
was out because of the high cost. Microfilming seemed the only 
solution. Quotations on the cost were received and found to be 
nominal. Shortly now, the more than 10,000 biographical cards 
in the Statistical Office of Synod will be filmed under the direction 
of the Institute. The statistician of Synod, Pastor Armin Schroeder, 
points out rightly that “these are not characterizations — only bio- 
graphical records.” These records will become available on 35-mm. 
film, about 300 feet in length. Positive copies will be offered for 
sale to a select and limited group. 
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A second project under way is carried out by members of our 
Women’s Auxiliary. These women have been preparing an index 
to the biographical accounts printed in the Lutheraner and Lu- 
theran Witness. Two thousand (2,000) entries have been pre- 
pared thus far. The men and leaders of the past are becoming 
alive once again through their records. We will be able, accord- 
ingly, to serve you with greater efficiency. A.R.S. 


Martin Ilse Identified 
Pastor C. G. Riedel of Detroit, Mich., has identified one of the 


unknown portraits which appeared in the Summer 1955 issue, page 
87, of the Quarterty as that of Pastor Martin Ilse. Pastor Riedel, 
who graduated from Concordia Seminary, St. Louis, in 1896, was 
virtually a contemporary of Pastor Ilse. 

In order to enhance the value of the reproduction we bring 
the following information on Pastor IIse’s life. He was born on 
September 21, 1870, at Pittsburgh, Pa., the son 
of Teacher Herman and Katherine Succop Ilse. 
He studied at Concordia College, Fort Wayne, 
Ind., was graduated in 1889, and at Concordia 
Seminary, St. Louis, where he was graduated in 
1892. The photograph evidently was taken at 
the time of this graduation. © 

He was pastor of St. John’s Church, Collin- 
wood, Ohio, from 1892 to 1922. He had the 
distinction of serving as Cleveland’s first in- 
stitutional missionary and chairman of the Mid- 
west Institutional Pastor’s Conference, the Cleveland Deaconess 
Association, the National Lutheran Nurses Association, and for 
23 years of the Central District’s Church Extension Board. 

“His wife, the former Louise Burhenn, whom he married in 
1893, preceded him in death by three months. He is survived by 
one son, Rev. Martin, Jr., Cincinnati, Vice-President of the Central 
District; and two daughters: Louise, wife of Rev. William A. 
Drewes, Executive Secretary of the Eastern District; and Lydia, 
wife of Rev. Herbert T. Manns, *missionary at Bargur, India.” 

This veteran of the Cross died on June 7, 1955, at Cincinnati, 


Rev. M. Ilse 


* Mrs. Manns has since then died, Oct. 20, 1955. 
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Ohio. Pastor W. J. Luecke conducted the funeral service on June 10 
in St. John’s Church, Cleveland. 

We take this opportunity publicly to thank Pastor Riedel for 
his great kindness and discernment in identifying the 63-year-old 
photograph. ; A. R. S. 


Charles J. F. Staerker 
Mr. Charles J. F. Staerker devoted the best years of his life 


to his church. He was an active member of Grace Lutheran Church 
of Cleveland Heights, Ohio. For many years he was treasurer of 
the congregation. He served on the Board of Directors of Val- 
paraiso University, on the Board of the Cleveland Lutheran Hos- 
pital, on the boards of the local and national Lutheran Laymen’s 
. League, and as a director of the Cleveland Lutheran Church 
Federation. Mr. Staerker was closely associated with Dr. Walter A.. 
Maier as a friend and as a supporter of the Lutheran Hour. He 
became a Life Member of the Concordia Historical Institute on 
November 19, 1945, and since remained a warm friend. 

In his early life Mr. Staerker worked for department stores 
in Buffalo, N.Y., and Grand Rapids, Mich. Then he came to 
Cleveland and became General Merchandise Manager and Secre- 


tary of the Higbee Co. 


asim 


George Kuechle, Charles J. F. Staerker, Walter A. Maier 
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Mr. Staerker was born October 28, 1876, at Hamlin, N. Y., 
where his father, the Rev. Carl H. W. Staerker, was pastor of 
St. John’s Evangelical Lutheran Church. He attended the Christian 
day school and was confirmed in 1890. After two years at Concordia 
College, Fort Wayne, he had to leave on account of the impaired 
health of his father and to help support the family of ten children. 
On August 19, 1903, he married Wilhelmina E. Dambach of 
Buffalo. 

Mr. Staerker entered his eternal rest on August 6, 1955. 
A funeral service was held in Cleveland on August 9 by the 
undersigned. 

He is survived by a daughter, Mrs. Geraldine von Blum of 
Phoenix, Ariz., by two brothers and three sisters of Buffalo, where 
burial services were conducted at Forest Lawn Cemetery. 

HERMAN W. BartTELs 


Research in the History of Lutheranism 


Candidates for the degrees of Bachelor of Divinity and Master 
of Sacred Theology at Concordia Seminary, St. Louis, are now tak- 
ing greater interest in the study of the history of Lutheranism than 
previously. In June 1955, ten candidates completed their work for 
the Bachelor’s Degree in this area and one Master’s. The following 
ate the names of the candidates and their accepted theses: 


Name Title 

Aurich, Vernold The Historic Differences of the Missouri, Ohio, 
Iowa, and Buffalo Synods and the Union 
Attempts of the 1920’s. 


Brondos, Andrew The Position of the Slovak Evangelical Lutheran 
Church Concerning Fellowship with Other Lu- 
thran Church Bodies in America. 


Kluck, Herbert The Church of South India a Development of 
Union Movements 
Koch, Clemens A History of the Lutheran Church in New Zea- 


land from 1843 to 1950, with a Brief Survey of 
the Distribution of the Population of the Do- 
minion According to Religious Beliefs 
Moeller, Theodore The Development of Lutheranism in the Pacific 
~ Northwest with Specific Reference to the North- 
west District of the Lutheran Church — Missouri 
Synod 
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Molnar, Kenneth J. E. Buenger, the Founder of Lutheran Charities 

Mueller, Williard An Historical Study of Early Missouri Synod 
Missionary Work in Kansas 

Spalteholz, Hans The Bad Boll Enterprise, 1948—1954 


Trinklein, Michael The Missionary Endeavors of Marcus Whitman 


Underwager, Ralph The Historical Development of the World 
Council of Churches with Special Reference to 
American Lutheran Participation 


The Rev. Walter P. Schoenfuhs completed his Master’s thesis on the 
topic “The Decline of Lutheran Indian Missions.” 


PACIFIC LUTHERAN 
THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 
THE LIBRARY. 


